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. . ; a. field that charrges as rapidly .as.^l^nguag;^ 
has/ ifri the past fifteen years., . it is often nasefuLL to stbp-*perio4'i^^ 

• 'C^f iy -ai^d consider the progress that has b^en made while keeping 
ti^qlc the. direct ion hewer ventures are 'taking. *f his ±act * ^ 

. _-■ ■ -■ ■ . _ ■ '' • 

, -allows :ohe to gain^a historical perspective on the "ijfew,** and; . 
._at the ,same time, it :^^r event s \^hat is useful: from the past from 

• beiug oy er locked. . it was with this belief lifn mind that we^ decided . ' 
to j^ubjtish this bqdklet. ,TKe langii'age programs .described herein . 

: -weS fdrstymide ^a-^aiiable b^t^l^lin 1967 and 197F. . • .. 
-^.^-■^ ^1* 'The tisefulness o| t^s document ^ of coui^se, extends beyond: . 

»ere ^i^to^ical interest. Ti?e- format of the booklet aM the ' 

■ ^: ^' ■ ■' V- ' ■' ■ ■' ' ^ ■ ■ ' • • 

J manhej in which the materials, are presente'd make LANGUAGE* 
^ } ^- rSSmVESf ICm^par for .persons relatively hew to ■ 

w th^ select ion arid, use -of larr:|uage materials. The; aivision^^of : 
: - the contents ijito programs for mild,' mdderatie,^ and 'severe- handi-- . * 

• cape—with a<:compahying expianl:^ions regarding the haZut^'of 
> language impairments in each of these gtdups— is . ah /especially 

useful f eature of this; booklet . The iritroductibn, which explores . 
.-^ • the theoretical perspectives, at . work during 'the period from the . 



late ;6p's to' tee early 70's, /is an insightful discussion of "how 
childre'n learn languag^e." _ / ' . - 
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•) '. . < Since 1975*' of course^ the ptbgraffis avaiiajsle for. language 
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deveLopmeht have" multiplied and t^hebries of how chilxiiren learh 

• k. • .. . 1.. ■ . . . 

:±miguage have . expanded.' • In the not tod distant. Itftiife, we hope- "; ., 
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to deal with some of the emerging/trends in language education 

arid p remediation in ^'publicjatibri on more recently developed i^^^^^^^^^^ 

' , ■ : ■ - * . ■ ' ■ : , ■■ . ^f^-'- 

.prbgranis: ; ' : - ; . ; '\ . * • . \ 

. Until th^n, we trust that the excellent guidelines dff^red 
.: herein will serve First Chance programs; >as ^5ell as pro grams -iriiii 
by state educatidh agencies. Many o? the* language, systems - - 
* presented here, of course, ^ are . still very' mSch in use at^ afe^\. . 
■ still, . in soine instances i the best programs in their' gehrfes-' 
' We hope through this boql^:et.'tTiat ^^Vhave removed- s^ome of the 
complexity invoiced in working in this- ver^: difficult but very 
:im|>ortant area. • - " ; ' }■■. ■ . " - 

, Kenn Gbin arid Lihaa Gllkefsoh 



V. 



IffTRODUCTION 

j4 4fscassioh of: (1) the factors which sh^id jnfiuence your, 
choice of a program, '(2) thy pibfession^^ Viev^ dfhpwchUdren 
acquire iangaage s1<iiis, arid (3) techniques for maluating'-the 
success of fanguage intervention • - ^ 
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" The number of preschool chi3;dr^ with delayed^or* impaired deve3Sp- 
ment of language skiJls is diffxcuit to estimates Because proctedures ' ' ' 
, for determining the prevalence' of langua^ prdblems vary, data are • v 
"^irTcoiisi^st'eirtV^ ~ 
(BEH) has estimated that one millidn^ are in heed 'bf 

special prbgrs^s, and it is safe to' say that language delay or ^ 7 v 

'■J ^ ^_ __ ^ ^- v_ /V . ■ 

language- impairment is present in many of these children yhb ixave ' 

other special needis: . "especially children ^th menta! retardation and 

_■ ■ ■ • 

physical h^dicaps such as cerebral palsy or ' bther handii^ap^ .'. ^ • 

conditions stich as heariiig' losSj»^h3rperactivifcyj, minimal brain dys- ; : ; 

• . ■ ■ ■ • • ■ ■ * • . . - i . - v- . p ^# ■ . - ■ 

function, or emotional disturbance. : $Iany chii<ire'h,vOf. course:', have* ^.^ 

. • ■ , - ■ • , - «,■.-■■. ' _ - 

speecb and language problems in the absence of other 'handicapping V - 
conditions. There is clearly a need to identify and describe some v 
of the language intervention systems avaijatle for .providing treat-- 



- : ment to -.children- with lah - ^ 

The material in this»'hooklet, which sinrrniarize^ :teii . of the * 
; . ; systems that are currently available,, should provide V b'asi^ for 

choosing a system df !|.arfguage in terventiion. appropriate* to, the needs- . 
' of a group of children. Several factors should influence decisions 

. regardih-g -.the choice of language prbgrams. . First, the background 
and training' of the persbh who will 'b^e' using the language program 

\ -must be considered. The- individuai'-wtib has .extensive knowledge 

^ ■ ■ ■ , \ , ■ ' ■ . ... - ' ' ■ ■ -. • ■ • r - ■ ■ ■ ■ .. \ 

language development ;in "normal" children will likely choose a 
program with ,grea? flexibiiity so that it can. be adapted to' each 
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: child ihd tKe: guidelines 

".■''■>"'■•■-•'** ^ ' . '" , " ' * ' -• . ' •'' .' ■. ^ ' ■ ^ ' • 

The less knowledgeable individual may^ verj( Veil choose a system i^hich 

• outlines' the stages of development, prt)yides\pr'ocedures f or ;determin-.: ; 



^.-actiyities to be followed. AlX^ programs sKbuld' expla^^ the^Uegree 
qf progress which iogically* can- be^ expected frbm childrj^ wit^ 'Vhbm 



; they ai^e used,. ' : > ' - ^ . : 

: . A second factor that may i^if Juence the choice of a fanguage . ^• 

^ interventiOTi program is' the' severity ^ disbrdex. ^' ' / , 

The child' who is not using any-.Vords needs ^ differiant program .thaii" -^ - 
. ; •* * the child who uses single words but tfo: word co&iriatibns. * y ':^ , 

A third factor concerns the amount of structure provided by •/ . . , v 
_ the program and the amouat of struc^tirfe *pref erred by the' language - ■ ; - 
- * ^ : ciitiician. 'Generally speakirig, - the more severe the • language 

impairment^ the- more struct^Ured ^the filtetveh sKbuld be:* - . ; 

' "As the child gains control of language skills-^ the\ structure of > ^ . 

the program ^an be^ relaxed. ;Thg decision .should be based oh. the - ^ 
• needs of The children, but somfitimes^staf jp^consid becdjne - ■ ^ 

^' part of it, since some individuals, cannot worlc with programs that ■ v. ^ 
■ ^ require a very tight^ structure. ^ * " ; ' ' ^. ' ^ ^ • 

. ■ ' • ■ ' ■ ' ' . • - ■ - '^i-^ 

IShile there ai'e, other factors of importaifce^ such as'^bu'dg^t, ^ - . 



space aArailabi3fity;rV*-ahd the ability 3f -staf f;* membe.^ t?^* a^ajjt 'a^ici^^ 
develop their owp ma-tefials, the most impirt«mt;';r^tor of 
prdhabiy the basic beliefs -iwith regard -^^ language acquisition ;of 



■J 
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tbe individual user of a particular program. Several ways *Df 
Viewing language acquisition include t fie use of models. For 



J . _' ■ _,_ 

example y the develd pTneyttal Tnodel 

— :. — ' — ^ ' 



- norik a t^ve-in^ger iaafe ic^ — ^ 
, because most children by ascertain age afe able to do certain t'fiings 
with ^language. Tlie development^ landm^ are well known for cer- 
tain skills. Fdr escample, it is agreed by most authorities on 

- language development that children should be using single words ^* • 
by twelve months of a^e. It is also agreed that children should ' : 
be using two-word combinations by two years rof age 'and at least ; ■ ' 

• subject, verb, .atid object constructions by three yeats ;of age. 

- Siese are generai developmental guidelines. An individaai following 

the normal developmental modil ^d:li find other infortnat ion available 

- - - • '■ * • . ■ ' - '- ' ■ ' • ' 

providing more rspecific guidelines. This material is^ readily ' 

' - ■ - ■ - / ... * . * * 

' available in books on normal language ^eveiopineht such as^ tll^ one 

* 'ptSiished by Patricia McElroy ' (1972) . V \ :. 

A second- vay^bf vieTin.nglarigu^^ 
model.- Here, one searches for the -etiology, ot,. cause, of slow 

" language devel-opment . Oiice it is determined, treatment cah hbp^' * 
fully be provided which will enable the chil.d to prdgress with : " 

I language^ acquisition ridrmally. There are f ew..cQkditions for- which 
this is possible at^ the present time.: Tfi^ cias&ic sample Is PKU , • 
"(phinylketonur ia5 . fhis medical problem causes, the infant' s body ^ 
to be .unable to sjmthesize proteins properly and results in; brain 
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- - • -daiaage and severe mental retardation /-If treated By lir dp er 
' it. is i^bssibie* for the child, to develop nonnally and -for all ; ' . ' 
/ iang ia age skills' to develop according' to the normal pat^rn. Another ^ ; 
. Sedical prdblem that can be diaghosisd during ihfaiicy is Down^s ;^ - ; 
Syndrome which is ;associat:ed VTLth men^ * 
^development of i^ngua^e skiilsV/ Nb medical tr^atmint /is, a^aila^Le.'^^.:^^^ 
, . that will allb^ the Dbwil^s' Syndrome ^iit to dey^lpp .nprmally.f ^ : 
• however^ and* ve Ire* st^'X-dependsn^ upon language intervention sys-: 
' ' terns to ; assist him in acquiring ks many langruage skills as possible. 
While^'.the medica:! models w6 had . 

-hoped, its importance is still primary in that the search for treat- 
- ' meht fbr brganic conditions, in order,- iMPvoid langua^ ptoblems-- ^ ; - ' 




* should continue. - jT' ; * • ^ • ■ . 

■ ' ■ ' ■ - . ■ ' ' : - -f ^' - ^ -■ — •: 

'A third mo'^il viefs language acquisition asi. the tesxiit of. an 

.• •■ * . . . ' V 

' ■ itinatre capacity of the ht^n yace. The /hypothesis is' that becatise 
. : Human beings are endbwed w$th a biological- capacity,^for i^ 

. :-develbJ)m^ which ^merge§>as the, organism igrows ,* interventdpn is 

■w^.jf./r' : . __ ., V _• _ ■■ ■■ . . _ 

^f^'^mecessary. The pi?b vision of an environment . that is^Dimulating- 

' ' -^'^ . ■ •■ ■ ■ . ■-' ^ - ^ ' -■ I ' -■- - '-^ ■■ - --^-r-- ■ . 

"""^ to. the orgainism ''i% 'all that is tequired 'for th^ acqtiisition of 

■ ' ''^ - ■ language- . When this is the -belief of individmls responsible for 

t- V tAe. language^kilis of yotm^ ctiildren, the provision bf Jnviron- 

. ■■■ . ... y _i ' ^L^j jj- '1 — ' 

,* mental stimuli, .i?ith' very ^little sfruct'OT^^ is the usual approach. ; 

* ; V while this obviously works* very well for a jikrge portion bf^the f • 

; - population wKo leatn langu^eVwithout any formal instructidnr ' 
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v: seldom seems .adequate for the cfiiid handicapf>ed' 15^ a 



' . acquire language sHHs in a nb^^ way;' Nonetheless, there is - 
• evidence tOr support thi§; view,.- and:' it: is well dis-cussed by-^hillip^i 



i 



. the existence of language urtiversals" as described by Gfeenb'erg 
. . (19,63) , the similarity of eat; ly child' language in iJie variou^s 
; .'language :^ys terns of the world, and- the ^appearance of relatively 
; abstract features of language as'^^the .earliest- stage^ of sy^ 
^.-deveibpihent . • ' ' .* . ' \ - - ' , . 

IP:. tile. mbdei of languag^- adquisitioni^whi6h is sup^brted • - . ^ 

V by the author bf this booklet , ianguaie is viewed as leartifed 
• behavior .V As eit^ (1968)^ there is considerable , 

support in. the. literatur-e for ihe'-theses that language is. a learned 
tool, and ; that certain env-irbrimehtal cbhtrbls' precipitate! the^ learning. 
When; this .model; is; useH^ , inters include^a co^ina-'- 

. tibh bf stimulus^respori^ techhiquei^ classical anT"initru&e^^a . -* 

condltioiiing, ^and the respx)nse hierarchies that result- from tHese 

c/-^ i . ' ■ ' ■ ^' - • • ' ' ■ 

techniques.. -Wi3:liam^ Bricker --(1972.) wr.ites,' "if.,a chilci'dbes not 

- , .- ■ . - = * ■• .-„. . . « . . ■ ■ 

learn ^from 'natural contingencies bf the envirbximent^^ [we must] 

_ ■ r ■ _ • » ■ _ 1 • •• . • _ ■ *_ -.^ ! . ' ' ■ ■ . • 

estabiish. a'contrbl; envirbriment so that^lie 6an learn." The more : • 

* , ■. •■ ". ' ■■ * " ' * ^ . ^- ^ 

severe the . language delay or impairments^ fhe^ tiSe that ' interven--..- 
, » " ' ■ * • * " • ', " ■ 

. tibn is begun, -the more the envaronmentai conditions will have to 

.> ' ■.. . ■ " U . - * ' ' ■ ' * . . . ■ 

•L..-. ' ^ . : J 

be modified and'contrdlled so that the iihild can begin to le^im. ' . 

■ . • * ; . ■' r ' ■■ /- ■ ~^ t ■ 

.there are numerous factors to ie-cbhsidered in cbn.trollihg cbhditibns. 
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. stimuli provi<ieff^ ; - . . V v • ' 

Eva luatipp > • The emphasis, on accountability tliat is part of every 
: program ta the 1970''s makes it necessary to determine the effective-^ ; 

- iiess of lati^age: intein^ention^progrSs.- This that some 

base line of language usage be obtained prior to intervention and 

• th^t the same measiiri be taken after a;:perioa of intervention, - 
The techniques available for accomplishing this task are numerous • 

•. The knowledge Sd' skills of the^indivi)iuals rejspdnsible for remediating 
the language problems wilt determfee tjtie one to choose. Several will' 
be presented here ks^pdssibilities, but those individuals using , 

; larigtiage' iit'erv^ht ion systems find others more appropriate ' „ 
:.f^r their uses. Oiily a few of the iknguage -.programs avaiiabie : - 
provide f or pr^- Sid post interveiftion testing. Therefdrly it is 

■ iinportant that^some consistmt ' measurement tools be olDtairied. .-^^ - - * 
. Th^ s±^ measure for preschool ;^ge c^^I:€ren is 

the^aii length ^*f re s^^ (MLR). / It i$ probably ;the oldest^ , : 
technique available.* Numerous) discussions of this teclraique may^ 

-'be found . in tfie literature. . It was described by Dorothea McCarthy ; ^ 
(1930) in DIA^OSTie TECMIQUES IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY> edited by 
Johnson, Darley, and Spriestersbach (1963) . It has been modified • : 
through the years biy a number; of people, including Brown who developed 
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the mean length of utterance :(MLU) ; MLU repreisents the average 
mm^: of morphemes plus utterance. -Brown inaihtains that this is"" 
the most effestivei single measure of language acquisition avail^. 

•able until a child reaches a level at which he is using si2^ or. " 
. seveh-'words per utterance. ; After t Sis level, other factors involving 
language skills influence': mean length of utterance so. th^t it 

].l>ecdi^es. ar*ifess effective measure. > Brbwh^s technique for- calculating 

WLU is Very simple* Jhe child is presented with : stimuli which may 

be pictures, objects j or conversatibnai^exchrage attCTpt^s'i- * The 

child's, speech is recorded and a morpheme count is-' made on the first • 

. \ - ^ - i - ; 

100 ut^terances satisfying Brown's guidelines. . The MLU or . average ^ 

rfttmber of morphemes is calculated by dividi^^ the number of morphemes 

_ _ ■ ' • " 

used/by the number of uttei^nces. . The fburteeh morphemes identi- 



fiecl by Brown include: 1)' present progressive (e.g., sitting); 
2) -in — preposition form; 3) on — preposition foi^tn; 4) plural — regular 
fey adding -S or 5) past irregular verb tense; 6) pbss'^Ssive— 
add 7) uricohtractible copula (e.gf^ "This is tall." "There ^ 
he is."); 8) articles; 9) past regulir~add ed to verb; 10) third 
person regular; 11) third person irregulaJ; 12) uncontractible 
auxiliary; 13) cont ractible copula (e.g., "He's happy."); 14) con*" 
tractible auxiliary. The uaiue of the morpheme .count is that it • 

: ^ - - - - - ^ 

indicates some of the errors being made by the child .and .provides 
more guidance -in terms of ihtervehtibn than the more simple word 



developed by Lynn Mirier (19595. It is to be used with children V^io 



have poorly developed gtaranatical ^structiires. . - 

A technique for analyzitig language usage known as develbpmerital 
sentence scoring (Lee, 1974) deals with eight parameters of genera- 
tive grammar arid their d^elbpmerital complexity. It is baiitd on a / 
• sample ^of language *bbtairied from the chili arid scored according to ' 
f a pattterri' provided 'by Lee, Sevelbpiiiieritiarl age norms are- available ^ ^ 
.arid percentile scores are available by -age level • 

■ Two tests are available ribw that provide -a language analysis 

' *• •. f. ^ • . 

based. bn normative data. One is the test tff larigxiage comprehension 
and the other is the test of elicited language, both by : Carrow (1972) . 

These two tests used together provide measures of comprfeheri5ion and . 

. - ^ I- . • ■ ^ • , . ■ 

^:^ression skills* the scoring procedures for the, elicited language' 
are somewhat complex arid 'time-cohsumin| but do provide a strong ' . 
basis for developing a lariguage "iriterveritiori procedure • ^ _ ^, 

' There aris several 'language iriterverition systems that provide ' 
for their own pre- and pbsttest measure bf iriterveritibri effectiveness. 
These include the Bricker program (1972); the programmed conditioning, 
for language (Gray and Ryan, 1975), and GOAL (Karnes, 1972) (which 
uses the ITPA as a pre-:and postmeasure) . 

While measuririg language skills prior to the use of ititer-^ 
vention strategies arid again af^er specific periods of iriterveritibri 
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Is of t)rimary. importance, ft is also useful to assess the language 



assessment makes it possible to compare the skilX levels of normally 



progressing children and those of the children with whom you are 
working; Often, tfie comparison is helpful in assessing the effec- 
tiveness of _ tke program. Fortunately, enough techniques are avaii- 
able^nbw so that it is possible to cho'ose a procedure, compatible 

^ - ■ - ----- - ■ ■ ■ ■ v 

with the skills, of the language :ii>tervehtibhist , for collecting * 
reliable •^ihformat: ion ^to: describe >"tjie::-'ef f ect iy etfe^* of-.:^e. programs- 
There IS no reason to postpone the" collection" of info tlnat ion until 
a staff is trained to use sophisticated, techniques. It is possible, 
to 'begin with simple procedures and apply, more: sophisticated bne^ 
after staff members are versed in their use. While problems continue 
to be present in techniques for obtaining language samples from 
young children, it is probably realistic at this point in time to 
Dbtain_ both th-e pre— and v.the postl^guage saniples using .the sime 
stimuli arid exactly the same "eliciting^* techniques. Even though. . 
there at|| problems with the collection and analysis of language , 

samples, using: the best techniques available i^^ still worthwhile. 

^ 'si**'- 

The availability of models of language acquisition and various 

: - -V ■ _ .\ 7 : 

lechniques- foi; obtaining pre- and postijlteiveht.ion information are 

Lmpbrtarit iri selecting aiid lisihg: any language intervention program, 

Ct is alsoHmpprtant ^ however^ to detennine |f he severity ^pf the . 

.anguage /problem before chbosing a technique. The programs described 

,n this manual are grouped according to the severity of the language 



'--^--L^ ^--t^'-ff 

These ways include groupiaigs according to: the theoreticap: model 
(of language acquisition)' on which they are based; the tyd^ of 



. ins ttiictional s^ategy* they employ, or the \ etiology of associated 

disturbance) . ) 



r as mental retardatidh or emot 



The decision to groiip them in terms of. the severity of language 

phiidren 

to. be served. : . . \ 
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^ART h LAN^gUAGE^iNTERViN- 
TlQN ' SYSTEMS FOR SEVERE 
iMPAlRMENt 

v.. A. discmsion of three programs-^ Language Acquisition -for the - 



and Systematic Language Ihstructioh: The Illinois, PrOgraiti 
(TawdeymdHipshm)j^ '^^' ^ 



//... 
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dt using, any single words are generally cpri§idered; to Have a severe 



anguage impairmeht J Typically ^ t hps e children also have poor 
tteridirig behavior for both '^isual land auditory stimuli. Their 
tt ending behavior, i-s often; poor bcicause they attend momentariiy 
o. every stimuli in. tte environment instead of attetiding to one 
timulus long enough to learn from it* 'The more severe the language 
capairmeht ^ . the; more structiired -the lahgii^lge .intervention system 
eeds to be: to: enable the thild to begin to liearn. i^guage 'skills, 
tsb^ more trials may be re.quired for i'ear^ng; . ^. 

LANGUAGE ACQUISITiON PROGi^ FOR' 'THE SEVERELY by / ^ 

Duise-^^ Kent >^ .This program has an inltiai inventory that consists^ 
f a ..randomized sequencje of each behavior that: is to be learned. ' 
iie pe?son us-ing the program should de termine the-b^aviors that the 
lild approximates in any setting and then proceed with the teaching 
::eps tb develop th& particular behavior. The final inventory 
rovided '^is a measure- of \rebeat4 on or a measure of; tjie child's 
jility to generalize aridluse the skills learned in other teaching 
:eps*. 'T^e retention inventopry is always presented after^ten 



rente 



raining sessibns on any part. of the program. Criterion -is 96 per- 



int f6r;:ai'i' parts -of the ptogram. if the child does not ^eTspond ^. 



The^ title Jias bem chatfge^^ 'ACQUISITION PROGRAM 

)R'THE rSaRDED OR MULTIPLYVIMPAIRED* . 
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is failed arid retraining s;teps imist be preserited* . 

The trials of each trairiirig session are recorded as "correct 
reSpgnse," "approximation,^^ "incorrect .response," or "S responsi 
. The s^re sheets for recording the. data provide infonnati&n to the 
language clinician regarding the overall subcess 'br f ailure o f : 
training sespibri. * o " - . _ ' . 

Throughout 'the prbgram^ positive reiriforGeinerit~iri< t^e 
of consumable edibies, tokens ^ 'or verbal reinforcement— -is used 
for a^cctirate responses. Reinforcement; shcxuld reflect the child's 
level bf respbrisiverie^s" in the trainiiig session. ♦ The gbal shbuld 
always be to increase the child '^s ability to respond accurately 



II 



::with only the verbal arid social .reinforcement being provided. \ 

■ _-_ -..^ __:_J__^- . ■ 

The Kent program is one jjff the most effective systems avail- 
able v for est^iishing attend itig behavior. Nothing is more ia§ic to 
.learriirig than gbbd atteridirig behavibr. The child who cannot a,^^terid 
to bbth* visual arid auditory stimuli firids it difficult to acquir? 
language skills. Consequently ^ the eliminatibri of -interfering 
behaviors • and thq establishment of behavior, that will facilitate 
language- 1 earning is the Focus in the fjrst phase of the Kent sys- 
tern. The program attempts to develop the child's ability to. look 
at objects, to, Ibbk at the f^ce'bf the cliriiciari^ arid to db specific 
motor imitations. Only after these abilities are established, does 
the cliriiciari proceed to develop basic receptive skills arid then 
expressive language skiiisi . ' 

■■■■ ■ ^ ' ' ■ 20:^^ ■ . ' 
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soon as he has some basic attending behaviors. The * clinician 
then alternates between teaching receptive and expressive language 
skills. Sypically, the receptive skills ar^ brie of two levels or 
steps above the expressive^ skills. Guidelines" are provided for ' . 



teaching each part' of the program /and for establishing each recep- 
tive and . expressive language skill included in the program She 
'first -phase of t^ receptive section -begins .with body . partsi objects,, 
concealed objects, ^Wd room ^^^^ It is then expanded to include 

j)erformance of actions (named) related to body parts, performance . 
of actions (nameS) related" to objects, f indSig concealed objects 
in two boxes, and performance of actions (named) related to room ; 
parts. The second phase involves discriminating possession, ; 
placing objects in prepdsitidnal relationship^, giving telated ' 
object pairs finding concealed "object pairs^ and sorting colors. 
The tfhird pha^e includes verb-plus-adverbial-place commaiKiSi, . 
vocabulary expansion for nouns, finding objects namfed^ sortiiig\big 



and little objects, and pointing to colors named. . The fourth phase 
of receptive lai^guagec: involves verb-plus-noun-plus-adyerbial-place 
commands, verb-plus-ndun commands using new nduris^ pdintiiig td 
relatively sized objects^ number concepts one through five^ and 
cdlor-plus-object identification. Th^ final phase of the recep- _ 
tive language section involves vocabulary expansion for Jiouns, ^ 



finding;obiects nam$d^ pointing to relative sized objects^ and - 

■ ■ :;, : : ■ ■ . . ' . ■■ ; . -V- ■ ■ ^ ■ , .- 

..more activiti^ o'n ntSber concept.s one threiagh' five and on' objects. 

The first part the expressive section concerns :xocal imita- 
.tidil. The Second part' deals with- the basics expreis&ve ^pKase 6f.\ ■ 
language development^ including the naming. of body p^rt>s>\bbjectSi . 

concealed:. objects, and room parts'. Thevthird part ^ ".Expressive 

' ^ f _ \ _■ , 

Expansion Phase 1," includes dTscriminating possession by naming 

whose body partis^ natnitig objects in prepositional relationships to 

rbiofi parts> . hamijig missirig objects^ -gaming room parts in prepdSi- 



_ Ji _ ■_ _ 



tiahal relationships "^fo objects, and manding ^actions using verb- 



noun combinations . . Th^ fourth part , Expressive Expansion Phase, 
concerns: naming colors, naming concealed colors, naming two 

. objects, naming an object plus a rdom part in a prepositional: 
relatidnshii),. ariid counting to five;. The fifth part,' "Expressive 
Expansion Pli^se III^'* includes: vocabulary expansion by tlamiifg ^ ^ 
nauns and b'y' naming objects tRat are missings mahdihg actions 
which include "verb plus nbun with new pouns," naming colors plus* 
objects, and counting disappearing objects (one through five)..* 

The curriculum guide of this program also includes information 

• on sign language or total cbmmuhicatiQh for individuals who do rififf. 
respond using bral language. Verbal language, is cbnsiderea the 
ideal , communication system for human bieings. If the child d^oes not 

^ respond to training procedures for verbal language, however, it is 
desirable td develop: cdmmtinic at idfi through the use of gestures,- 
sign language^ or tbtal cbmrnunicatibh. ^ ' 



beea ttsed exfensiveiy vith severely retar3ed_child5Pen.4j^Tts effec^* , ^ i 
tiyeness is documented by 'results -obtaijied .at ^the Gqid Water ^ate-. , ' . . ;. 
Some' aiid^Ttaitiring School ""in Cbldrater It "follows tr^Si^y '^ \ ' 

tipriell views^^ language development and^ is- directed tbwarcj^ .the :\ ' . 

development of a functrional language system^Eor severely retarded; 



children, it is an ef f ective .iangua^ program for establishing • 



the;a£t'etiding behavior 'necessary for^ language compr'ehen^on an<t • • ' 
Uisagfe by a?iy child who -has *a severe language : imp'a^irtaeijt. Oiic^ ; 
Tanguage ihtervintidn is with this ipro^am, it..may *be desir^ibl^ 

t*Q move to another'. program witlibut following aM the procedures.'" 
:in the Kent' program to compiet*ion.- The' procedures' of this prog^m* ' 
are based on' work with' reSarSed children tSio have. Bown^s Syndijome > _ . ' 
and with normal' children wha were observe^to ascertain the develop-f 

sequenTSte appropriate, to ^language .aciqil^itipn.' As 'a result , • 
the techniques appear practical and efficieht/ - / . . • 

:EAfeY LANGUAGE INTSlVENTlON Sy' William' Bricker and "Diane ^ J[ - 

^ ; ✓ . ' . . * • . ■'_ ' ■ ' * . _ . • - , ■ ■ • . i • . : ' V 

. . . . . . ^ . . _ ■_ — . j_ . . _ _ _ - — _ _ _ •_ — _ 

Bricker * William and* Diane .Brisker hav^; d^y^lbped. a procedure for ^ \ 
develdpfng language, skills in young retarded children./ Their wark - 
is described in LANGUAGE OF THE ^ffiNTALLY RETARD^ hyr R. L'; Schiefelbtisch 
(1972)^^ and in .various publicat ions and reports from Geor^ Peabbdy 




• ^the, Bricker program has" been revised. ^ moire current referenceVis^ 
^Bric^er, "S.'; Ruder, K; and Vincent, B. '"te Intervention Strategy for. 
Language Deficient Ghiidren:" in N. Haring and R. A. -Schiefeibusch ' 
.(Eds, n REACHING SPEC-IAL CHILDREN.' , New York: McGraw-Hill, 197&. . 
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- go.iiege. -iHeit: itogxiage intrexvention plan is b^e^ on; iangtiage as ^ 

: a_i:eiS£brced-*-b^a:viori ^be^f insist op reinforcement: Ijeing defined 

;. . • * ■ \ ■ • . » ■ ; * . : - ^ ' • '->'- . 

v _* J / .'^ ■- - - • ■■ ^'.-r-^. • ■ 

, in operational terms as a clas's .of * subsequent Events that axe ^- 'y 

^ ' ^ ■ ' 1 "v - ■- " --^ -■ - -''-^i-' ■ 

■ ' *asspciatea "Jwltfe^an iriq'rease In tbe ratevof^probability of b^aXribral 

events^- Th^l§^ that reinforcement .(defined opeiatibrially)- is 

• ; irsed f refg^j^tly ^a has a Specif icrftmctS-on in language acquisitions. 

"They agtee 'that .language instructional' sys*tecis;xhat •use arbitrary 

reinf orcers as Tpart fcf :thfe intei^ntiojl;.^5t«.teg^* i^ould iticltide^ a . ' 

Viable plan for naturkl rei^fortWs to take bVer and maintaih the * ■ 

nwly. acquires '-l^'guage i:espp;nse patter^^ ■ 

. • < ;f 'The /Early language ■ Ijrterveritibn. Program 'is based on: a sensory, 

• motor ^ arid ^i^guage- lattice whicH* d£e§,cribes the^ sequential forms 
, ■ - 2 ^ ' ^ . .. ■ - ■ • , ■ .*''■•■ * ■> . 

of behavior and prerjequisite behaviors tor each skill. Language ; 

■ ■ . . ■ . ^ . ■ . *_ ' ' _ ■ :__ ' ■ ■ . _ ; _ 

" •dejv'elopuient frpya* the pbiht of view bi| reflexive responses of the • . ^ 

infant'to jLhtetitlorial aridvpr is described- 

.•-There is 'a screening- instrument 'to /locate the child withiii the 

developmental lattice in vartbusV^r^s 'so that intervention tech- 

tiiques can seiecfe2t^-a screening: iristrtimeht is 

■; riot .giv^sri An one sit^tiiig.;'*lt generally requir es many sessidris with 

, the child. '..The -balance of the prbgram^ii based on a "t^st and teach" 

- . ■• , y - ■ ^ > . . .... 

systemywhicti' iS' appIicableV.tb iiormally developirig childreri up^to the 

. - ' . y "\ .'^ \ i ■ - . -Z^. ■ 

•■ age oif fouff,^e:ar.^ji£^^ with retarded children as old- : 

33- £4fteen^:y^ars^^of ;age who maintain behaviors within the defined 
; developmrat»l" space, of- the ■screening •■" 

,.%r-^' ■ . ' \ : ' 
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classification o:t -objects; and,/Jf™9ticmal interrelationships; 
The uniqueness of t;h$^*1Bi:icker prdgrain appeats.td lie in' its'- * 

- utilizktidtl-bf ■ sytfibdliCj functional relations ajnohg- actions and 
pb3ects as a basis for sequenced verbal behavior o£ children. They 
r.eport children performing: functional classificatibjt tasks prior 
to showing evidence of a receptive or : expressive vocabulary. Their 
formal language training procedures ^re based dn^ probes to deter- 
inine;tiSe child^s mhiitial behavior -patterns in eac^ area. Once this 
assessment procedure is complete., the target behaviors "are developed 
through specific training procedures, it is 'niecessary to "determine 
the hearing level* of each child prior to interventibhs'in receptive . 
or expressive* JLanguage. Evaluatidn of the child^^s^ cdnceptual ,recep-- 
jive vocabulary or comprehension^ f lahgiiage is conducted in a^-way 

. that- reveals the selection strategies of the child and provides some; 
guidance in terms of^the appropriate strategies to be developed , 
iit employing receptive vocabulary. For some, children, the use of 
a "motor mediator" to facilitate receptive and ^kpressive vocabulary 

^.perf brmance ia desirabl^; . 

:*:,:: • - 

The program then proceeds to the u^e of verbal imitation Ih^the 

development of kn expressive vocabulary. Word-object relationships* 

are developed and word production is utilized. Simple grammatitai 

rules for actor Action, action ob'ject; and actor-actipn-dbject 



■r 

■picture stimuli preseritatibri- in developijig the basic ; 
grammatical ^ules. , * : . -t. n: ^ 

The early; la^nguage iriterveritlbd techkique ' ' 

Bricker and Bricker (1972) offer great profiise^ of -1b,eing efficient " 

and effective. : ; . : 

\ ' \ SYSTQlATiC LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION: -'-THE ILLINOIS PROGRAM by ' T 
J, S, Tavney and L> Hipsher: (1^72) ; This Is another langtfa^^' 
program developed with mentally retarded children. It prpvides 
many smair steps and allows a child to move systematically from' . 
tduching to language behavidirs* . It is appropriate for 'USe with 
children who have riot yet developed naming ♦beha.vibrs . and <:an be^ 

used to develbp a language cdmpreherisipn vocabulary/ ; *^ ■ \ . ,. : , 

• ■■ _' ■ ■ __ •_ ■> " ■ ' ' ' ■ . ■ - ■. , * - ■ . 

' - There are two components to. the' s^rstem that ,are ;of .interest , 

,One. is . the approach to language through the acquisition, of labels — 

.the*respdnse forms for, "yes and no" and then ^ the question fprm. 

The second compbrieri't .concerns procedure^ for teaching each language 

skill. The prografi att^npts to direct th^: ^language cli^ 

behavior very specifically Iri^ terms erfbr respbris^s, 

.assTisting' or cueirig a child toward correct : responses, 'and providing 

immediate positive reinforcement :f or . accurate jTesponses* The 



authbrs discuss; this -prbceaure in terins of a controlled learning 
environment:; Each lesson in the pro^^am has ^een analyzed for 
task performance and prerequisite behavior. Children are pretested 



before iristructipn is providiSd and then pb^'ttested after the iristrtic 
tion h^as'been given* ' if suggested that lessons hot' be; presented 
:^if a child fails to possess tlSe necessary prerequisite behavidt 

•TOe curriculiim highly .structured, and; the author s< insist 
that clinicians follow the, prbgrSa precisely. It is an excelieht ' 
-program, for developing specific responding behavior oh' the part: of 
ciihicians or teachers. It is difficiilt for some experienced 
ci^hitiahs . to^u^ th^y.feel it limits crea^ivity^ Although 

. thereV-^y so^j iimitations in this, area, it is obyiolbis that 
children who needNas much structure as is provided t>y THE ILLINOIS 
PROGRAM ^behef it from is-ohsisteht beh^vic^^r oh the part of the language 
clinici^^^^ As a result^ ahy loss of creativiiy is compensated for 
by" "Ith^ ^acquisition of lahgaage skills "by the^ chiidr^ using the - 
';j)rdgram and their increased behavioral repertoires and participa- 
txon in other instructional units- Pdr .'these reasons, language' ^ 
clinicians are ehcdutaged^ to use the ^prbgram. very syst 
and very much as suggested by the authors. . __ / : . 

Some clihicians h^ve indicated that "tod miich tijie is spent in " 
touching Behaviors as dpposed to speakiiig behaviors, it should i- 
be remeibered,* hox^ever , that this -program ±k appropriate for 
children with severe language impairment who may be dbihg little 
vocalizing at the. time they begih.the program. If a child has - 
appropriate behavidrs fdr receptive vocabjaiary and touching objects 
a^ named in the,^ogram, he can be started at a higher levelr The 
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analysis of prerequisite skills ^or each session helps to deter- 
mine a level at ^hich a child can be placed in this program. 
iSpther possible shortcoming of, the program- is that the' steps are 
very, small j- and many J^anguage-impaired children can move ahea.d 
faster by taking larger step^. Therefor^ ^ individuals -using this 
program are encouraged to review the leatnihg styles t)f the children: 
* placed in the program rather carefully, ^t is an excellent program ; 
if used yith the appropiriate population, may be too* time con- 



suming, however , if used with, inappropriate pbpulatibns. that are 
capable of moving ahead with, instruct ibnal syst^s that have larger 
step^-and movements, toward $kill acquisition. ' 
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PART II: LANQUAQE INTERVIN^ 
TI0N SYSTEMS F0R MQDERATE 
IMPAIRMENT ^ 



LenguB^e JGra^^and^'^yari Distar tanguage Program 
\ (Engelrnann, Osbxjrn, and ^EngBirnanh), and GOAL: Level 1, 
Language Development {KamBS) . . . 
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Children who use some lajigiiage btxt use patterns that are hot 
typical of the language system, of standard Siglish, need iragtiage 
• ititervention techniques that 'are systematic but trot as highly struc- 
tured" as thds^ needed fop children with severe language impairmfent. 
rThe steps of these language prbgram^ cOjj^iirffKe be small but not . - 
as 'small as those provided in programs for severely involved ; 
chiidfeni • This means that more variables might be introduced at 
once, -that skills are added more rapidly, and" that mote stimuli 
are provided siraultanebusly. ^ 

PROGRAl'gm^ CONDITIONING FOR LANGltAGE (MONT^EY LANGUAGE PROGRAM) 
by B. Gray and B. Ryan , \fhis is a progr^ that takes its content 
mateSri^i- from generative grammar and its delivery system from 
operant conditibtiihg. THie programming moves essentially from simple 
to complex tasks and frbm single-wbrd responses tb cbmplete sentences. 
The gbal of the program is to^ develbp social language thrbugh the 
.acquisition of a mini-language tha^ teaches ^asC^J£id to generate 
new and complete sentences for -himself. This program probably 
represents t lie most complex programming^ that ha^ become avaiiabie 
in a language intervention system. There are at, least eight vari- 
ables that 'are cbntrblled and prbgraimned, along with four stimulus • 
models "^"and forty-two curriculums. It is possible fo'r each of the 
.forty-two curriculum programs to be presented iridepehdently, and ■ 
a chil^considered to be language impaired typically will need to 
gb thrbugh eleven bf the programs. The prbgr^ has been used with - '.y^ 
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children who have language impainherits of varying etiologies and * 
children ;T>n.tJi varying levels of- intelligence. Its use with train- 
able and educable .tendicapped children indicates that almost twice 
as many responses> are required for effect ivet learning of the programs' 
than for children with near: normal intelligence; If used with 
severely impaired" children, five t-d ten times as many , responses are ^ 
required as with normal children, ■ ' 

' The reinforcement schedule is varied, beginning "^ith the 100 - 
percent "token--paired~with--soci2tl--reinf prcement'V sys and changing 
to a 10 percent token and 00 percent social reiiifbrcement system 
in the later- steps of each curriculum/ ^ 

One of . the most carefully develc>ped parts of the program 
is the model presented as the.stimuixis for the child's response, 
it may be considered '?.pre^t in some ways, "but the initial model 
is considered imniedi^te arid complete. The child i^ given the 
entire model, of what he iis to say ^ust: bef bre he is. say it.* ^ 
The second model' is described; as "delayed cbmpleteV' in this 
instaiicei the child is given the entire model, biit it must be held 
briefly befbire/he s^ys the response. The ^'i^ediate truncated" ' 



is the third model, and the child is given otily a .portion of what. - 
he<is to say in the model immediately befjofe he says it. .In the 
"delayed truncated" models the' child, is given only a portion of what 
he is to say in the models arid it must be held briefly. In the' 
"no-model" stimulus, the child is not 'given a model of: what he 



■ 4s .^1 say.;.^ jttth this^^ njodel'is introduced at ah. 

; . '• ^^^^^^ and then :gtadualiy .f adeS :Uhtil the :child- hai develop ed 

• fhe ability to generate 'h^^^^ own sentence structure. :. ' 

A specific criterion for passirig each ^art of the.prograiny. 

■ is provided. The criteria differ for' group instruction and for ' 
individual instruction. _ ■ • V 

^ ^ A branching procedure- provides additional instructional 
; ^step^ to help childiS^ having difficulty' on pai:ticiiii]r^rogra^ 

■ While most children; need few branching procedures , a few heed a 
good many. This facet of the pro g^li provides a flexibility absent 
in some of the othef instructional program^ available. Guidelines 

^re provided for iakiiig branching procedures available. - 

" ■ ■ ■ • 

The major shortcomteg- Of this' language iiiterve^^ 
^ is -xES availability~it. \s limited to .people who have ■ completed . 
workshop traihihg^/--rhe procedures are qarefullyrand completely' ' 
. .. described in. the(bodfe A LANGUAGE PROGR^ F OR THE NONLASGUAGE 

CHIL& by Burl Gray and Bruce Ryan (1973;. Conliderable data on tie 

■ : ' ■ ■ ■ ^ :. -'it^'- ' " . ■ ■ J 

• results of this program used with children: &re available.* They 

indicate that the core programs are Teamed by'chiidcen in two to ■ 
. : seven hours, of; instruction t^e.' Each child gives between three^ 
^hundred and. seventeen-huhdred Responses in. the acquisition of' each ^ 
program. The home carry-over section of this prograin h'elps .t'o ' 

• : .achieve geniraliziSion of the skills .developed in the. conditioning 
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procedures. ' It 'should .be us ^: iii the Wassrdoffl as v^feil ks-the^ • 
home; ^ early lack of generatizatioUi^^ ^ • ^ 

.ciiildren and should not Arig^ed, as ^^son to thanfe iufe«»ctional;. 
" procedures; Aiioit"" all cm^^^^ tise the language sttuc- . 

tures in appropriate situations as th^ dpe^op" the lang^ \ 
i ■ they need.- ■ . - .. • ■ ^ ;. ' ■ ■; 

pai^-of'thlprdcedurey^ °f fifteen lessons' 

J: designe^'fof A?hiife have serious language deficits. , ^ny 
• childiJen'x^h^ mental reS^^^^ need to have the preprogram^ 

';of:Wfir^f;iift^eii lemons 'a^ 
Other chiidSen will tibt need this ^sectibn:of the -pro-am and can, 
'start.on the main part' of the program or in the preprogram;' Thi prete 
^evaluates the chili.' i>^±li±y, to .^>a^ • ; 

■ underst^d the meaningiof id^^ statements, . 

' a# 'to prdcJ^c^ sucH ^sta^^tents. etHerUahguage; structures presented 
S^he preprogram include •:^e^n^':rqcestid^^^ "what" questions,. ■ 
itid "full**- stateieStW in" t^e^brms^fS . identity, action, ajid. negation 

', stattanertCs. ■ t '■ . ■ - 

■^^''mmd:^^ part of S^e language -p;jo gram is idesi^ed sq^hat . ; 
s^^ki' "different co.^^^^^^ covered withiji -a thirty^^t e . • 

. ^r - ^rrc^ -editdtf^^the. DISTM^ ^ --Kit was nade : • 

' avkiiable,.in ii^TB. ^ ' IVr* :■ ^ 
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session* Typically^ five *sCgments are involved through books 

■ ■ ■;■ i , ^ ■ ; - ' . , . : ; i 

■ and 6, along .with storybooRl and take-home materials. Each child' 

,in each grpjip^an proceed at a pace that is comfortable for him;- 

^ The'; language structures dealt with in Book A includevthe following: * * " 
■ ' . . ' • . ^ • ' ' . • 

identity statements, polar statements^ prepositions prdnbiins, - 

multiple attributes^ comparatives and superlatives ^—st ^• 
location, and statements of same, and different^. Book B deals 'with * 
t:h.e language structures of action statements, categories, plurals, . ' 
why questions, verbs o^ senses, verb tenses,; if rthen" constructions,; ' 
and before^after constructions.' These are. all developed in a sys- 
tematic way. Book C contains statements regarding "verbs ^"^state- 
ments constructed with "of,," arid staf^g^ts intluding "all,"; Vone^'Vand 
"some-aii-none:" Obviously, the- language st^ructures dealt with in 
Book C. are relatively abstract and will present the, most difficulty 

to children., ^ ^. , ' * . ; " . ' ' : 

' ' • • • • " * , ' . . 

The DISTAR program was developed to teach the. langu^e skills 

„j3eede^to benefit from- typical classroom instruction. It was develop^, 
not ' as a 'sy^tem^f^Dr'' teaching' socfai language but rather, to help' 
children learn the language of instrtgtion. It is designed for 
use wl'tfa' STiiall.-^oups of children, typically tjlree to six children ^ 
in a groiip^/ Guidelines for presenting 'the program include: -the 
.material to be taught, the steps to he^ used -in presentihg the informa- 
tion, -identification of correct responses,' procedures for. iiiodifying ' 
incorrect responses, and ptocedures for assessing children's- progress. 
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It. is especially emphasized by: the authors of ^ this program that the 
•iii^rtictional system should be followed precisely. As children; 
■ iearn'the response patterns expected, it is^ possible to mpye very * 
rapidly* with this ^ogram; eventually, experienced, users of the 
program learn that some children can in fact, skip some steps* How- 
ever^ beginners are certainly encouraged to presentv the program 
precisely according to direct ions imtil they have had considerable 
experience with various . groups of children; . 

GOAL ; LEVEL 1 LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT by Merle Karn es^ . ^ The 



ILLINOIS TEST OF PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ABILITIES is . typically. tised as 
a pre- and postmeasurement of change when GOAL is used for ihstruc- 

tionai purposes. This program was developed t^ help" children acquire 

_ . <: ^ ' ' _ v ■ • __ 

the language processes involved in language acquisition. Skill in 

; ■ . - . . ■ . ' ' ' . ^ ' .. 

.language processed is considered basic in learning to read. The 
prdgrm covers essentially eleven lahguage-fHToqess areas. These 
are: 1) auditory reception;; 2) . visual .receptidh; 3) auditory 

association; 4) visual association; 5) verbal eacpression; 6) manual^ 

> . . '. ' . ^ 

expression; 7) auditory-sequentia^l memory; 8) 'visual-sequential 

* -■ , ' 

memory; 9) grammatic closure; 10) auditory closure; and 11) visual. 

closure. 



^The GOAL Level 1 Kit is currently being revised. The new 
edition will also be structured ^atound the ITPA areas "but will 
incliide, under each ^area,. developmental* sequences reflecting the 
current information from language acquisition^ research: Since 
GOAL .Level 1 was releaSed, a. new kit, GOAL. Level 2, was developed 
by the same author. The latter kit is for older children with 
jtiage delays.. : . < 
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There are 337 iiffereht activities available in this program. 
A teacher's guide contains supportive instructional materials and 



describes presentation of the activities. The activities are -very 

:W" ■ ■ -• -. ■■ - -"■ . 

carefuHy organized so .that individtials may present *hem in a sys- 
tematic manner. Iri some instances, criteria for determining that 
.-activities have been successfully acquired by the children are 
presented. In other instances, the language programmer lias to 
determine the; child's status without guidelines. .: 

-This program is best utilized with small groups of childrefn 
although it can be used on an individual basis too. It' is a 
carefully developed program based on considerable experience wit;h 
children. For individuals who find the information-processing" 
tliepry -on which the ILLINOIS TEST. OF PSYCHOLINGUISTlCS is based a 
comfortable theoretical base for language intervention, this is; an 
ideal^rbgram. 

The language programs described hefeiti for moderately impaired 
language users are typical of those available. There are other 

possibilities' for children in this category, ibut ones discussed ' • 

■ ■ ■■ ■ * * . ' ' 

here represent a cross section of the material available. New 
programs are .appearing on: the market . regularly,"" and it is 

important to monitor the publication information and the_supply 

■ ■■ _ . ■ . ' " ■ 

qatalogues systematically in order to keep informed with regard. 

to new language iriterventibh systems. • / " ^ . 
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PART III: LANGOAGE mTERVEN- 

• tangaage B^velopmerrt/Teachirig^^^ - 
Peabody tanguage^De^ 

iHdrfon), and tfanguage intervention: Ten Techniques fWomaj 
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, liidiyidu^ls. deaiihg witt^ preschoolers frequentiy find chiMren 



who use language but use' it Inaccurately. Thisse children typibally 
make their wants Icnpwn^iut da not seem to have the tichness or the 
. - .^ ' flexibility of language ! that:: is typical for their age level. In; 

• addition, they inayilack experience with the effectiveness of ' ; i 4 < 
language as a contrbller of the behavior of- others. Sucfc children 

often b^ef it from language instruction, but rtr.^does-^ndt need to " * 

" ^ . _ ■ _ ^ ■ -1 * _ ^ _ ■_ ' _ *^ -' ■ *^ ■ ■ _. 

; be as carefully st ructured -pjr as highly controlled as ^ programs f or 

children with modjerate language impairiDint. ..There ar^ a humbe^ of 

programs available that pi:bvide l^nguagi instruction for iiidiy 

impaired children. ..• - ' , - 

■ . ------ - ■ '•: ■ ' ' ' .'■ ' ' ■ ; ■ 

MATRIX GAMES by L. G. Gotkin . fh'e curriculum represented here 

. was developed to. impfove the rebeptive and productive language '* 

' . skills of four-^and five-year olds from disadvantapd T)ackgr6u^^ 

^ : Matrix boards provide guideline for presenting opportunities for 

, language usage. . f^r^e is a teacher^ s guide and 'an instructional ' 

Packet t^iat pro^ric^^ » 

^ ^o^^BVBT^ one of the strong advantages* t . 

- - 'V qE tfiis^''^bgr^ is that it . provides tfeiienddus flexibility:' the 
.language clinician to meet the individual needs of •children. in a 
..creative and effective way. The matrices' are' constructed so that 
there is an. element of common information in each coltimri arid in ' 
each row. . This" allows 'for preseritition of . stimuli that vary in 
complexity, in the beginning simple direct ion^^ and 
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the child's resi^dri^es can be cbmpletel^y hdhverbal. . Latety the child . ^ 
will repeat the iristructibh before carrying but the hbhverbal respbhse^ 
'and .later still each child can give instructing tb the teacher of 
another, child. The complexity of the instructions may^ var:y. 'f rom 'a . ; 
briii^part command to a three- or f dur-part cbtmnand . In' additidn j thfe " 
child may be required to attends to bhly btie-'part 'of th6 directibn ■ ; 
.in the beginning and later Be required to "attend to three of .four- * • 
element's 'of: the .direction and the complexity -of cognitive material 
oi^; concepts. ■ ^ ■ ^: ■ . ' • . ; 

. ' The same gradual sequencings which is/prbvided in terms ^ _ '.^ 
the child' s-verbal response, may: be required' tb increase the lengthy. ; •;. 



complexityV and. nmibef of elements involved in a respbhse. The child* 
' is given the opportunity to respond after only a sictaii legment o£ " 
iitfbrmat ion has-been presented*^; :;^;The sequence of .the 'program leads 
tbward attending ^behSvibr in a grbup^ cbmprehensibn bf language : 
strucifcvf^s, and the ability to^.generate directions br statements 
of positrion and identity* ' v ' 

■■■ The materials' are large enoGgh jto: be used with smaii groups 
bf "children. The instruGtvibn could be provided on an individual 
basis but seems ^tb be more effective in grbups bf two to six children. 
The materials are colbf fui^^nd children have* 'Been vefy* respbnsive v.': 
to th,S. The major weakness of :the progfam is that a. criterion is 
not provided for determining when tasks .have been learned. -In addi-; * 
tibii^.the materials 'are heavy arid diffaciiltV to transport. ■ • 



'The curriculum of the matrix games consists- of prepositions; - 
verbs- J. plurals:^ cplors, s.isre and shape, an* question md negation: 
forms. . - . ■■ .{.-f-* ■ ' . V' • ' ' 

The Gbtkin MATRIX (SAME5 Ija^^^ not ' he^n as widlei^ ii^^d * as some ' 
of the" other language interveixtip^ but they do provide 

considerable' ^'^bjni^ attractive to^^reschooi-^^ 

children. The pro gr^^ifig has Seen carefully dJne so that the 
sequence of steps is appropriate, and the ''step§ are sma^^ enough . 
;:, for most- chiidr^ ^to be successful..'' It islnot considered: a5 ideal •; 
• : > program for childrein ''with really severe language deceits ^ 

.: jKTERACTIVE LMGUAGE DfyELOPMENT TEACHI^^ by La'u raLee^ .• ^ 
^ R' i^beni gslcnecht, and S. Mcdhern . The language interyentipn system 
described in this 'book is based on developidiehtal sintence analysis. 

The system of analysis is ba^ed on gejerat ive grammar and psycho-. 

--^"-^l; ■.. ■ ■ . . _ '■. _ . '- •■ ■ ■ ' 

linguistic approaches to lan^ Eight parameters ' J- 

' ] ' ■ • * * 

of • language V7ere chosen analysis, and th^y consist of 1) indefinite 

■ pronoun or noian modifiers, 2) personal pronouns.v..si:^t^ \- ■ . '^^ 

V -4^; secondary virbs ^ 5) negatives, 6) coryiincti^hi^:^!^ 

reversals, and 8) "wh" questions.; Each category ,o 

been analysed acceding to develo^menti^ and,- in some instances^- 

assumed com|a^ The language, clinician is responsible- fir .4^1- " 

bpi^g; propel help children _acquire the skills that Jar^* Mssing. * ■ 

This allows considera^ie^icreativity' on the part of th^ language : ;: ■ 

clinician but also provides for ^th^-^pQSsibility that ^'^^^^ 

■ ■ ■ ■■' ' ..•39 
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will pccur> ike guidaihes for task ^alysis are yeak, and there", 
is no criterion to determine when a child- has actually acquired a : 

■ given :skiiii iSe analysis is based on la lahguap sample obtained -- 
in response to verbal' knd' pictorial stimuli. Because, sitahdardized . 

pr.pcedures for collecting language samples are no t^ yet agreed updh^ : 

, . * ^ - ■ ' . . 

.tSie manner in which t4iey are obtained may differ considerably, from 

one language clinician to ahotherv Therefore^ the use of such • 

samples as a foundation for tfie development qfi a language instruc- 

tidrial- system' is prjDblemat ic, HoweVer^ in the hands of skilled 

clinicians -or people who have carefully studied the- booX^ 

'-attended Wdrkshops for specific training, this represents fio'th an ' 

• • , ' ' , .. - - 

' ■ •. _ _. - _ - . - — ' » 

--ef f-icieitt- and^ an effective langiiage-.intervjittibii ' systeliL. ^Tl^^^^ ; 
developmental sentence analysis is ^-prbbab'ly as ,ef f ective ir>. J:erms„, , 

■ of measuring changes that do-* occur with language instruction 'as - 
at^ technique, avail able , It is important for the langiiage cliniciau 

to learn tb be cbnsistent with judgments an|. scoring procedures r 

> . _ _ ' , _-.■*/_.. ^...^.j _»_ 

This can be accomplished by recording a -language ^mple.,^ 

■: - ■■ : . . \. ^ - t 

. it^lnd scoring it on two or three separate occasions without • 

reference to the-^irst scb?iSig/ If\the same scbiTes^jare obtainedj- . 
■ . . * . ■ -if'- '.']■■' ■ 1 .'■ 

then i't is apparent that the . clinician is cpnsistie^nt with; previbus . 
■judgments* It is more difficult to obtain consistency betweeiTtwo- 
or three different clinicians, , ' . : ■■ ■: \/' . ^ y 
EM ERGING L ANGUAGE^, by John Hatten^ ^Tracy. Gb;;ttian,, ^tid Carole . ■ 

■ I — ~ ^ ■ ■ - ■ -■:-A^,^-;cr: ■ • .^J;:; 

Lent • ^ This : book 'describes . behavioral obj ect^jx^BS -fpif .language 



revised version, S^SIGING tANGUAGE 2,. is« now available 



; instruction beginning at the one-;word llvel .Sid cbritihiiiq^ through 
the deveiopfflex^ 6f kernel sehtehces arid early transformations. The 
book Gontains lessoa plans developed by the authots- fdr language. ; 
remediatiph begfcningat the child^s level of performance and ' 
. : proceeding in systCTatic steps^ It is based iJh. devglopinehtal sen- 
tenfce analysis,^ and the sequence the user selects is designed to 
introduce the child to %rarious transforations that,ar^ part of. ' 
the -generative grammar approach to^ language development.: It is 

designed, fgx use with children between the .^ges df two arid ten- 

4*- ■ ■ ' ^ 

years who. have not acquired language. The author^ have ^established 
some criteria that the child must verbally satisfy in order to 
move to the next set of. activities. This language approach . is 
considered mb informal than some, because it allows activities* 
to be cfonstructed. in the interest of individual children. The; 
authors also encaurage the use of noun-actioti c^binatibhs early 
^in the instfuctionai program'. It is difficult for sdMe language 
. ciiniciahs to . accept _this fragmentary "car-^o" phrase as an early, ; 
appropriate language utterance. However , young children do use 
•Sentence fragments to represent cdmglete ideas. Therefore, it 
may be logical to approach language remediation from the "car-.gb" 
phrase point, o^f vfew; . : . _ - _^ . . 

' ■ The: strengths ^pf 'th^^^^^ program are the fliiibility, the open 
programming, the • developmental ^seque^^ language skills in 
each of the eight categories,' and the systematic approach to 
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InstructlDn: for .each categdry-. The wealcnesses are related to its 
: ^.dependence dn^th6 knowledge, and skill pf the language clinician 
using it and the lack of criterion to determine acquisition of 

skills* ;. There is no reinforcCTent sdheduie described; ^thougS 

^ r ..." 

clinicians using it have frequently provided their oim. This--tnay 
be used in developing .interactive language therapy activities. 
Informal Language Prograinmihg 

This approach. to language intervention is typicaity preferred 
'by laDst langtxage clinicians who feel that th^ can utilize informa 
tiqnbn language developmehtv' language acquisition, and; develop-' 
mental norms to build their own language iAterVentidn. technique^ 
or progtams. Indeed^ some. ^lihiciahs interact' infortaally quite 
,well with children who demonstrate imich improvement in language 
usage during intervention programs. Gare should be exercj^ed to 
meet the^ language needs of the child and not the clinician. It 
-is helpful to keep some type of record on accurate responses. ' 
Analysis of language .samples can be used to document change as a , 
pre-' and post intervention measure. 

. tg£ PEABOBY tANGPAGE BEVaLOgBENT PRQGi^ by Dunn> J. .0. 

_■ .: . j.'^V _ • ■. . . - - . - ' -■ ■ 

Smith^and^Jt,^ :Har£x3^ . Many people consider the PEABODY to be a 

good example of informal language programming. Although there is 

a specif ic structure and a specific syitent to the presehtatioh of 

materials,, the program does leave opportunities for the language 

clinician to present tfe language activities in the way most 

appropriate for each group of children, it begins with labeling 



activities and moves to the grfflfimatical structure of langtiage and 
then to logical thihkiiig and the^productibn of appropriate language 
' - structures. A manual describes 180 daily lesson plans thS have 
explicit instructions for presenting thie activities. Howeverj the 
manual encourages" teachers to present activities in ways that_ are 
best suited to the children, their interests^' and the irite:^^^ of 
the language, clinician. Word association skills and sent^ce build- 
iti'g are two of . the major activities in^this tj^e of ianguagis program 

.In assessing £the feasibility aid efficiency o£ language 
programs, .it is importanSrto relate, the amount of talk time/by the 
.language clinician . to the amount ..of talk time used by the children. 
It is not unusual to find clinicians^ who use informal programming, 
taking libst of the talk time in a session and leavtag little for the 
child. One of the dangers of .infcg^nal progr;amming :is that it iioes ' 
not limit the verbalizations :of language clinicians;. ' j 

"£ MGUAGE INTERVENTION : TEN -TEGBNIQUES" by Jbhn^^^l^^ ... j 
Muma presents ten techniques—five child- initiated and five teacher- 1 
initiated—for mocH^ihg the language of children. The. chiid- 
- initiated techniques will be^discussed first; , - ^ 

..The "corrupt ion model" is probably the most . frequently 
utilized and probably the least effective in changing language " 
usage by children. The child's errors. are identified and corrected 
immediately by completion arid modeling from the adult.-:* ^Errors of ■ 



.L^^Y: ____ 

reference are.3lso idelitxfied and corrected so that the tenguage 
instructor deals »1 til the segi aTitxc^ lan^age. Another - . " 

technique is "ex^^ansion," V In this instance^ the child utterance 
is. retained but is completed' according to adeqiiate sentence struc- 
ttSe and the available referents. Some addition^ is ^ 

provided and the child is encouraged to incorpo.isate that informa- : 
tion^ihtD additional utterances. The- third cHild-initiated tech- 
nique is "expat iat ion." In this -instance^ the structure is inaintained 
and additional ideation is provided. The semantic aspects are ^; ; " 
maintained, but^. syntax: is not necessarily retained as the child ' • 
-originaily presented it.' in the fourth; tectaique, ':"^ : 
expat iation," the semantic aspects are retained and : f eatur^.; " but/ 
tiiey are diffused into more -complicated syhtaCtid striicttires. The 3 - 
syntax may be modified and hew ideajdonal information provided. 
This technique helps the child learn to deal with the utterance as 
the Ibcxxs of coSaraication. 5fie fifth child-initiated technique . 



is the "alternative model - " The child makes a :j5tatement and then 
ti he adult makes a respdnse that includes two altertiatlyes both of 
which ar^ acceptable* - This is bfie of- th€i :be^t techniques 

developing: "the logical assumptions underlying an utterance and 

_.■_.: ■ ' • ^ V" * - " ■ : . ■ ■ 

for teaching the child that- things can be said in more ways 

than, one. 

■ . • ■ ■ #' . ;.•:■ ■■ 'S ' ■ ■ • . : : .■ ' ■ J 

In addition to the child-initiated models, there are five 

teacher- initiated models. . T^ese techniques are ideal for short 
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■ : ' '^ : . • : ■ .. ^ ' . ' „ . :: ■ :-^\^^-<'''^ • * 

"' Instructional unlisi . lliiB 'teadher can and 'allow • 

time for .the /child to resp^M oh: a_hOTber of occasioi^ throughout 

the educ&tiohal day. In addicibh/ these techniabes can be us^d 

: tti groiip ins trtictlonal situations by language clinicians*- • 

.• \ ; ''the first teachier-initiated model is called "completion." 

It; consists of providing all of a sentence except one and ■ 

asking the child :to fill :in t^a'tl unit.- ,.Th^ j^cpplet ion- mo^ ' 

b6 used for noun phrases^ verb phrases, and .modifying phra'ses such ' ' 

as prepositional phrasesr^ -or it may -be used as a means of d^velopingv : - -r 

cb^ttive .strucri$^^^ If , it isvused with picture'* stim it c^ ; - 

f j?e used^ in such a way that th'e, fehild has\tb f ii^i _as ifeny waysj_as^^^ 

v pbssible to complete a sentence, xhis requires imagination, 

> dealing with conceptual materials not depicted in the picture, 
itnd organizing them in a' meani^ It is apparent that the 

completion model deals with grammatical and conceptual issues. 

The second technique "that is teacher-initiated invdlVjes a 
''replacement mbdel." This requires the child to MplaSe a part. ^ ;: 

of the sentence with another appropriate ruhit.. This technique 
deals primarily with constituent Analysis and the .equivalent of 
phrases and clauses. It also deals with grammatical and conceptual 

.'isisues.^"^ • '• ... ■ . -y-: - 

The "alternative replacement mbd^lVv is a cd^^natibn of the . 

. alternative and replacement models. It Allows exploration* of ' ^ ; 
morphology ^ and it allows the child to deal with 'constituent • '■{■ 
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analysis and an alternative strategy. It Is an excellent tech- 
nique for children who have fairly adequate language but who heed; 
to deveSp more flexibiK.ty, and who need to .recognize diffefrat 
■ ways of saying the same thing. 

The fourth teacher-ihltikted inddSL is "revisidn," and. this 
allows exploratibn of alternatives in inbre dgpth than the alterna- 
tive replacement model. 'It deals with generalization and orgahiza- 

tion of concepts and may aljow the chiitiL to revise ideation related 

.. -1^ • »_ ■ ._r _ — , : ' : ■ ' ■ : ■ ' . ■"" 

to a: specific St iDtniii. : : 

TfceAast teacheir- initiated ^odei Is called "coiabinat ion," 

<|nd this IssanbthOT way^ 6£ e3^ It requires 

the child to take tvo cdmpiete- sentences and combine" them Irito one 

complete sentence. It ^requires an ability to generalize and > . 

reorganize information and iS mot appropriate for children who ar§ 

having difficulty -dealing with basla structures of language. These 

tebhiiiques toSy be used in 'both the oral lai^uage f c^^ 

. i^guage forms.- ' f • L ' • - - 

' , Gfee of . the primary ^vantages jbf the -techniques described- by 



Muma is their reliance upon thie present performance- levels of ^ 
children to indicate the appropriate language activity. In. the 
^ child-initiated models :in particular, the teacher or language .^--' 
clinician simply responds to the child's utterances lira way that 
emphasizes- certain structures a&i factors in the child's prpductlori^ 
of language. ,Ih the tea^h^^ Is easy to listen 
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to the child verbal output and organize a model stimiius that 
will prpvide opportunitiesNio practice the structures being learned 
or . to develop structures -just ahead of the child's presrat .usage. 
The use of these techniques requires ettensive knowledge of Ian- 
guage and the tramsfonnatiohs related to generative .graiiSar>fafid 
it also requires that the language clinic^i^n fiSve an ability to 
respond quickly; it is very easy* to present a model ro the child 
that is too advanced '&id too complicateH- for;;him to fallj)w. ^en V : 
thiis occurs, it encourages error responses on the part of the child, 
and if too many of these occur *it is discouraging to a child in- 
ianguage-^learning activities. v^' ; « 
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feLQSING REMARKS 

• , - A di^cussTon ot W dei^roprnmit ifi i(^s of om'ii ability to 

• use rncre0r^^ diffTcult lingafstic arti^— Beginning sv/th " ' 
- \ pf}pnerr\es and ending ^w^^ 
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The analysis and modification of a chiiciVs iMn^iiage^ ^^^^ 
approached from several directions. ' It can become as complicated 
or as simple as the investigator has the background and teoxd:edge: 
tp.make it. Regardless of the analysis or the modification of ' 
intervOTtibn systems^ it is i^ortant to remeiber that langtiage ^ . • 
is cdmposed of sets of fractipnal relationships. -'As described by 
Dever and ..Baiiman (1974), the sets of functional relatibhships in ' 
iangimge may be considered layered. Analysis can be/ made of 
language at any layer individiially or as a specific layer interacts 
' with other layers. The most basic level iay b^ considered phonemes , 
since these are the basic units that devefop into meaningful words. 
A second, level might be considered morphe mes^ These are best 

V described as the markers of a language system that allow for frac- - 

• _ _ _ _ _ _ .- , ' . . ' i ^ " ' * 

tlonal relationships. Examples bf^ morph^e' markers are the use of 

.£ and for plural izat ion, th*e'use- of ^ for possession,, or the use 

\ _ ' ■ ■ , " . ' ■ ' - ■ " ■ . _ , 

_ J _ _ _ ; _ _ _ . _ _ J, ■» ^ -- ■'- _;l 

of ed to form a regular, past ;tense. ^^ittsove the tiidrpheme level, is , 
the word level, and this has been highly investigated in terms of . 
vocabulary gcquisitioti and size of vocabulary.' The next level 
would be the phrase level tj^lich consists of the development af. 
nouri and verb phrases; it is now apparent t'^^^^ome children proceed^ 
to develop complex noun phrases before th^ do much in terms of 
lis ihg verb phrases. The phrase-leyel analysis may allow for fine 
discrimination: between^ levels of development; it is j^st .be'g 
' to be explored. .The ^la4ise level of language usage Has B'^en 
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■• - _'L- - ^ _■ - ■ :■ . , • ■ ^ 

investigated hy D ever and Batnnah C19745 and prciiiiises . to provide 

inforination on childf en^s langiiage that has not yet. reached the 

s^tenc.^ level, it will allow, for 'ciassification of utteran in 

specific ways along a deveKpiaerital cantinutfin* It ina^- eventual iy 

result in specif fc. stages of cj^tisal development ^ but at the present 

time it basically pravides; descriptive infofmation about iangtaage 

.patterns that children are using* The next level of malysis and' 

instruction is thei sentence^ level. ' it allows for more "extensive, 

evaluation of language usage> at £tge levels higher than are typically 

investigated. It vis apparent* from recent works by Chbmslcy ^19655 ^ 

Kessjell (1970) y and Hunt (1970) that langiiage* developmmt continues : 

in third- and fourth-grade children. Their ability to d^l witlx 

written ianguage\and their ability to modify verbal language ii^ 

certainly apparent if we look at analysis at the sentence level. 

The coiafainatidn^ of clauses into more complex sentences is probably 

the best method of- analysis. * Discourse concerns the combination . 

of sentences to express. ah idea from its beginning to a logical 

conclusion. Discourse, therefore^ m^ consist of a paragraph or 

several minutes of verbal dialogue, or it may; consist of several 

pages of written material. . pie lan guage sys tem is the' most complex:: . 

and the highej^t level at whflch analysis can be. developed ^ and this ^ * 

relates to the efficiency with which an individual uses a Ian- 

guagi system. Very little analysis^as beeS done at this level,* 

ahS it is unlikely that it would S/er be needed for preschool 

children^ - . 
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: the dev^opmjefit of * language .-iis by f it^the most tcJipioc and ' : 
ci]y.ienging area of child <ievelbp;iaetit:. Little, is knowi atbut the 



ipttneir in \Aich iiui^st of the^populatibn acquires and uses langtiage 
efficiently.: It has Beieh Assumed that children with lower intelli- 

gene e levels experience more difficulty learning language* and th^t, 

__'^I^.^,r2^:A,..^ ■ / ^ . '.^ "v / 

iixdieed, some of :tiiek were More recent 

research by Guessv^ilor, and Baer (1^74) has indicated that eveti 
^severely Tetarded;.ch^dren can learn language funSfeiotxs and*lan-^. \ 
guage usage if prbTn.ded with- enou^ instruction over a^ • 

long enodgfi period, of time^^^^^hey report taking as long'; as two 
years to establish Jver required t^o to thre^ 

thousand ins tnictidnal trials* After thes€^; initial language: 
responses were established in the severely retarded child ^ the neact 
language responses were learned with fewer trials and less time v;'^:^^^^ 
Clearly, much more remains to be learned with regard to language 
development, lisage, and learning r-/?; ' ^ 
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